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A STATEMENT OF THE IMPOVERISHED CONDITION OF THE 
DIFFERENT CLASSES OF THIS COUNTRY; THE IMMEDIATE 
CAUSES OF THEIRSUFFERINGS; AND THE PROPER METHODS OF 
AFFORDING RELIEF. 


Tue earth on which we live is abundantly fruitful; nature 
yields to us her exhaustless supplies at the command of Provi- 
dence ; the productive powers of the labour and ingenuity of men 
are immense ; and the accumulation of wealth in this country, 
is visible on every hand ; yet, in the midst of all this, amongst a 
numerous class of our countrymen, the pressure of poverty has 
long been severely felt; and at present there scems to be no 
thenre on which more is said,—no subject which excites more 
attention. The poor, it is true, we shall always have with us, 
and, whilst seasons vary, whilst human laws are imperfect, whilst 
there remains a vast difference in the mental and physical en- 
dowments of man, and whilst a Sovereign Hand directs the affairs 
of the world, we may expect an unequal distribution of the bounties’ 
of Providence. Bat, in my opinion, that extent of poverty and 
misery which we now behold, ought never to have existed; and 
even that degree of it which is unavoidable, ought to be 'reliev 
in a manner different to what it is at present. However we vat 
deplore the length and severity of the peoples’ sufferings, in 
devising a remedy, we must take the condition of the people as 
we now find it. And as’thereseems to be a general willingness, 
either from necessity or philanthropy, to better their condition, I 
beg leave to contribute my mite to this important end. ; 

In all ages, and under every dispensation, it has been a pro- 
minent part of true religion, to defend the oppressed, and to re. 
lieve the poor, Passing through a world of trouble, and fixed in 
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a state of probation, prevaratory to our final retribution, it is not 
intended that men siiould be all alike in their circumstances; but, 
where any are suffering for want of the necessaries of life, huma- 
nity and religion teach us to doall that we can to afford them 
relief. Christianity not only teaches this duty, but enforces it 
by the strongest motives, exemplifies it by the exalted examples 
of its first converts, and often refers to it as a decisive mark of 
genuine religion. The same principles are equally applicable to 
ageneral effort to ameliorate the condition of the people, and, 
where they have taken root in the heart, will be fuund equally 
operative, on a large scale as a smallone, If, instead of 
depending upon the forms of human laws, and the principle 
of compulsion, generated by a spirit of coveteousness, we had 
carefully, affectionately, and perseveringly watched and protected 
the interests of the poor, as christians ought to do, we 
should not now be in a state of alarm, at the total want of 
union and sympathy betwixt the rich and the poor, the master 
and the servant. We have really been so selfish, so deter- 
mined upon getting money, that,—though a stranger might be 
deceived with so many out-side works connected with charities,— 
liberality from principle, a delight in doing good to others, and a 
disinterested willingness to labour for the happiness of the people, 
seem to be the rarest productions of the age. 

Something, however, either from feeling or necessity, is likely 
to be done ; and, as it appears that we are upon the eve of some 
important change, in the laws which affect the condition of the 
poor, both English and Irish, I beg to offer a few suggestions 
npon the subject. These will include, the distresses of the coun- 
try, its causes and remedies, 

Though the existence of distress has been called in question, 
the poverty of a great number of our countrymen has not been 
dgnied. Indeed, poverty has become so naturaiized among us, 
that nothing short of what we call distress, will induce men to 
to use any exertions to affurd relief. With a poor tax of seven 
millions a year, besides innumerable charitable institutions, we 
must either have extensive poverty, or extensive abuses in the 
management of the poors’ affairs, Now, while I maintain that 
as a nation we are wealthy, and that our extravagances, and our 
excessive intemperance would lead any observer to this conclu- 
sion, I lamcat to say, that if we examine the recesses of society, 
we sball find numbers, old and young, educated and net educated, 



































in such a state of misery and degradation, as could never have 
existed, if the principles of real christianity had ever found their 
way, among the influential part of the community, 

I divide the poor into three classes, and 1 conceive this division 
will be found ueeful, both in ascertaining the causes of poverty, 
and the mneans of relief. First, those who are poor, in consequence 
of their own vicious and immoral conduct ;—secondly, those who 
are poor from the operation of unequal laws, leading to the mis- 
application of the wealth of the nation ;—and thirdly, the naturally 
poor, or those whom nature has intended as objects for the exer- 
cise of our feelings of pity and benevolence. 

The first class of poor is exceedingly numerous ; many of 

= them are worthless characters; but one ground u on which 
they are entitled to our regard is, that they have not been moro 
frequently and faithfully admonished, by those who are appointed 
to watch for their welfare. The poverty of these persons can be 
traced to their idleness, drunkenness, extravagance, and unso- 
cial conduct ; and there is no saying as to the extent of poverty, 
in other persons, produced by such baneful examples. So ap- 
palling, and so common, are the exhibitions of poverty, whilst the 
causes are concealed, that, without careful discrimination, we 
should be led to think, that the state of the country is actually 
worse than it is. Many of these persons have double the wages 
of others who live in respectability, yet their extravagant living, 
their being addicted to pledging, shopping, litigation, and fre- 
quenting the public-house, consume all their means, and leave 
them the most wretehed beings: fearing neither God nor man, 
they live like brutes, and im case of difficulty, violate every re- 
straint. Besides labouring men, | include under this head, numbers 
of well educated individuals, who, for dishonesty, idleness, dis- 
sipation, or some sort of bad conduct, have lost their situations, 
and are, in fact, in a worse condition than any other class. And 
it is a most lamentable truth, that, whilst there are hundreds 
always at hand, who, as to education, are fit to enter any person's 
service, so few can be met with, whose sobriety, honesty, and 
integrity are sufficient to recommend them to the confidence of 
their employers, 

The second class comprises the weavers, labourers, and per. 
sons with no proper trade, who, able bodied, just in their prime, 
with a wife and a small family of children, are either without 
employment, or are working for wages so low, as to render it 
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impossible to procure, honestly, for their families, the necessaries 
of life. This ought to be the very harvest time of domestic 
enjoyment. A man in this situation is the most pitiable object 
in creation, His residence partakes more of a prison than a 
home ; often a dark and noisome cellar, He has motbing to call 
furniture; his bed, because concealed, is often in the most 
wretched condition, and fit for no human being,—to say nothing 
of one who is fatigued with excessive labour—to lie upon. Five 
or six sometimes lie upon the same bed, and, though they add 
their personal clothing, are unable to defend themselves from 
the cold. They get little refreshment, and rise to perform their 
arduous labour with bodies and spirits alike depressed, It has 
fallen to my lot to visit many ofthe worst cases in Preston, and 
it is impossible to describe the feelings I experienced, or to 
convey the reflections which arose in my mind, on viewing their 
condition. I would give any thing, if I could carry these cases, as 
they are, into the presence of kings, and nobles, and the great men 
of the land, who loll at their ease, who are surrounded with splen- 
dour, and who are indulged with all the luxuries of sense. 1 
have often beheld, with distressed emotions, the scanty board of 
these poor families, and been sorry to think that the men, by 
whose sweat and toil our country is enriched, should want a suf- 
ficiency, either in quantity or quality, of that which is the first 
article of life, The wife, disperited, unhealthy, mortified by the 
recollection of better days, and sometimes flattered by delu- 
sive hopes of better days to come, bears with patience and resigs 
nation her lot, in a manner truly admirable; whilst the children, 
in general, especially when young, exhibit a quiet, orderly, sub- 
missive deportment, far exceeding those of wealthy parents. In 
times of difficulty, these families are tempted, in hopes of being 
able to pay, to contract debts, which are often a sourse of annoy- 
ance and distress. Hard as it may seem, they are also called 
upon to contribute to the poor rates, and 1 have known persons 
who have been forced to part with the last penny, to pay both 
this and the church tax. With few exceptions, they are paupers ; 
forced by their circumstances, they apply to their parishes, and 
are obliged to submit to a most degrading dependency. They 
have nothing, and they can get nothing by their own efforts, to 
make them comfortable. Their clothing, their attendance in 
sickness, the education of their children, are all of charity, 
To visit them when either the man or his wife is confined with 
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sickness, affords a most melancholy picture oftheir entire wretch. 
edness. They have, at best, no external means of happiness, 
and were it not for a support super-human, they would soon sink 
beneath a lead, which, to a mere observer, appears intolerable. 
Visiting them sometimes after dinner on a sunday, I have noticed 
with a sigh, the fragments of their scanty fare, yet have been 
pleased to find, that though the parents were prisoners themselves, 
they were anxious to send as many of their children as were 
decent to some sunday-school. They have no change of clothing 
for themselves; ashamed to go out of doors, they are deprived 
either of relaxation, or the opportunities of religious instruction, 
and are obliged to submit to a cheerless confinement ; sunday 
and work-day, in tiis respect, are the same to them. 

Who, it may be asked, are the persons, of whom I have given 
this description? Are they aliens from the commonwealth of 
England? Are they of the negro tribes, of whose slavery we 
have heard so much? Or, are they so weak in intellect as to 
have no consciousness of their wrongs ? What have they done ? 
Are they the idle, the profligate, the pests of society, who live 
upon the labour ofothers? Have they any claim upon British 
soil, or have they contributed any thing to the wealth of the 
country ? Have they the feelings of men, or do they deserve the 
regards of the humane, or the sympathies of christians? Ina 
word, I reply, they are the best men among us ;—best for labour, 
for subordination, for piety ;—and yet (heaven forgive this na- 
tion ! ) they have been treated like slaves. 

The third class consists of all those, who, accordimg to nature, 
will always be objects of relief; they are afflicted with mental or 
bodily infirmities, or are overtaken by misfortaue, and are not 
able to provide for themselves. Under this head, 1 include, the 
fatherless, the widow, the sick, the aged, the insane, and the 
really unfortunate. Though these persons have always been 
dependent upon the bounty of others for their support, yet, from 
special causes, they are not only with us unusually numerous, but 
more entirely dependent. The prevalency of vice, has not only 
brought numbers to a premature age, but it also prevents the 
discharge of those natural daties to relatives, which both reason 
and scripture constantly enjoin. There are many, in consequence 
of dissipation, who are 

** Old ere of age, worn out when searee mature,” 
And there are many aged fathers and mothers, and infirm-persons, 
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whom their relatives cast upon the world, with the utmost an- 
evncern, Besides, the employment of some of our aitisans is 
such, as to impair their constitutions, and to render them infirm 
and disabled, when, as to years, they have scarcely passed the 
prime of life. Many spinners are deformed by early and intense 
labour, and few of them are retained by their employers after 
the age of forty-five. Poverty, ciime, sickness, infirmity, and 
mortality, are all here specially connected, 

Here, then, we have three classes of poor persons, most of 
whom are, less or more, dependent upon others, The business 
of our legislature, and of every philanthropist, therefore, is, to 
find out the most appropriate means, consistent with the general 
welfare of the community, for raising these people from a state 
of dependency, and, where nature does not admit of it, for afford- 
ing them effectual relief. Before 1 venture to offer any sugges- 
tions of my own, | would briefly mention what has been done, 
and also what some writers have recommended yet to be done. 

What has heen done may be included under the heads of 
charities and the poor /aws. Instead of exulting in either of 
these, and pointing, as some do, to our various institutions, 
for mitigating human suffering, as proofs of the progress of 
christianity, 1 never think of them without deep regret. They 
prove two things; first, that the condition of the poor is an un- 
patural one ; that, instead of having to be dependent almost for 
every thing but life itself, they ouglt, by honest industry, to be 
able to enjoy, independent of chariiy, all the necessaries 
and comfurts of their staie :—and second, that their superiors, 
fur the last twenty years, instead of fearlessly investigating the 
causes of the accumulated misery of the people, have either aban- 
doned them to their fate, or have contented themselves with 
merely rendering the suflerings of the poor tolerable, by the 
operations of numerous charities, 1am perfectly convinced of 
the evils of this course, and that, instead of removing here and 
there an excrescence, we ought to have discovered the real cause of 
the malady, and to have restored the whole constitution to health 
and vigour, The operation of the present poor /aws, is equally 
unsatisfactory. A great part of the money collected, is not 
spent upon the poor ; fraud, imposition, disputes and contentions, 
constantly attend the operation of the poor laws ; and instead of 
fustering kindness, sympathy, and good will, amongstall cias- 
ses, they have operated, continually, towards producing that en- 
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mity which reigns in the minds of the poor towards the higher 
classes. If I had no other proof, I should say, that the imposi- 
tions, falsehoods, and degradation of one party, and the apparent 
cruelty, tyranny, and domination of the other, are sufficient to con- 
demn the present system of poor laws. The minister of the par- 
ish is, ex officio, the chairman of meetings connected with the 
affairs of the poor, and instead of his active labours, assisted by 
a number of feeling and worthy persons, in proper divisions, 
the whole is attempted to be managed on an unwieldy scale, and 
is principally committed to a number of persons who have no 
motive for taking care of the poor, but the salary attached to 
their office. As in the case of religion, the effects are just what 
we shall always find, when we hire persons to do that which ne- 
thing but real feelmg is capable of performing. It is not in the 
nature of the poor laws, as at present administered, either to satisfy 
the giver or the receiver, much less to restore the labouring 
poor to an independent competency. 

The remedies, recommended as yet to be tried, are various, 
and sometimes complicated ; to some of them, properly systemized, 
I can see no objection; but there is one measure, often brought 
forward, though at present upon the wane, against which I 
would enter my decided protest; it is that of forcibly reducing 
the population. This is recommended to be done, by an extensive 
system of emigration, and by restrictions on the marriages of 
the poor. However I may, in other respects, esteem the opinions 
of those who advocate these measures, I declare plainly, that I 
regard these projects as de/usive, impracticable, and dishonour- 
able to the feelings of a christian. As to emigration, ought we, 
J ask, tacitly to approve of such a system of national mismanage- 
ment, as to render it imperative upon the poor man to transport 
himself, because of his poverty? If he has not a comfortable 
home, let us try to make him one, but let him not be banished 
from the place of his birth. His labour is the price of bis citi- 
zenship, and he is the last man to whom it should be said, “ you 
had better begone, we can do better without you.’’ The greater 
the population, when the people are well governed, industrious, 
aud have national facilities fur producing such articles as ean be 
exchanged with other countries on advantageous terms, and the 
greater the security of the country that contains them. If we 
eompare this nation to a farm of given extent, capable of main- 
taining only a certain number of cattle, where every additional 
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beast above that number would impoverish the rest, and where, 
if the number should be doubled, the whole would linger, or die 
from hunger, the emigrating theory would be correct; but if we 
view our country, as connected with all other couutries ; and the 
sea, as nature’s passage by which a)l kinds of commodities are ex- 
changed, calculations founded merely on numbers and geographical 
extent, must be falacious, ‘Those who are determined to be far- 
mers, may probably emigrate to advantage, because the sphere 
of their operations, the facilities of production, and their kind of la- 
bour, may possess advantages in a foreign soil, unburthened with 
rents, tythes and taxes ; but our artisans and manufacturers, have 
their advantages here; and, freed from improper restrictions, 
they can change their labour for the agricultural produce of other 
countries to a good account. Every locality has its advantages ; 
Birmingham, for iron work; Staffordshire, for earthenware; 
Yorkshire, for woollen cleth, and Lancashire for cottons ; and 
each person finds his interest in producing bis manufacture, in 
the place where nature, and other arrangements, give him an 
advantage: and he is content to exchange, on equitable terms, 
his article for the staple articles of ether parts of the kingdom, 
And if England, then, is capable of being made the best work- 
shop for Englishmen, why drive them abroad? why not try to 
clear the reciprocal intercourse of nations, and give to the supe- 
rior labour of our people those advantages at home, to which 
they are entitled? Instead of driving genius, labour, anh capi- 
tal from the country, remove the corn laws, and unshackle trade, 
and the doctrine of emigration will sink beneath its own ab- 
surdity, 

Some of the economists, perhaps frightened at the expense and 
inconvenience of plucking up the people, and planting them iu a 
foreign soil, have advised a shorter method of preventing a sur- 
plus population, They have, as far as they could, for shame, 
advised restrictions to be laid upon the marriages of the poor, 
They philosophize, very gravely, upon the quantity of food and 
raiment in the land, as being only calculated to serve a certain 
number, and that every increase among the poor is an encroach. 
ment upon the comforts of the rest; as if, in the first place, the 
present stock of the country is but barely sufficient for its in- 
habitants ;—and, secondly, as if, by judicious changes in our 
laws, it is not capable of being abundantly increased, and, by a 
proper distribution, rendered capable of affording more than a 
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competency for every industrious family in the kingdom, Malt. 
hus is the great doctor of this school ; and, I must say, I never 
read a work with less satisfaction, than the one which he has 
published on population. The Scotsman lately had an arti- 
cle upon this subject, in which he very coolly recommends 
that the poor should not marry till they are twenty-eight. 
The following, also, is the law of another writer on this 
point :— 

“ Let marriage be prohibited among persons who cannot shew that they 
possess some aseful and competent means of trade or profession to bear the 
expenses attending necessarily on matrimony. No person has a right to 
bring a child iato the world, and throw its maintenance on others, When 
people marry, they enter into a contract with the public, to provide for and 
educate their offsping. Marriage is not a contract between man and wo- 
man for their mutual pleasure; there is a third and far more important 
party to the contract, viz.—the public. A breach of this ought to subject 
both parties to indictment and punishment.” 

Thus, instead of insisting upon the poor being properly 
instructed in the duties of the marriage state—if they are ig- 
norant; instead of taking part with the poor, and showing 
how they are deprived of bread for their families, by the 
operation of bad laws, and by the extravagances of those who 
have the power to oppress, this writer would indict and punish 
in the poor, what he would approve and tolerate in the rich. 
It is said, the poor have no right to bring a burthen upon the 
public, by bringing children into the world which they cannet 
maintain ; nor has the public a right, by iniquitous measares, 
and unequal laws, to deprive the industrious man of the means 
of supporting a wife and family. These reasoners seem to 
take it for granted, that in adjusting the interests of the coun- 
trv, the labourer has all he ought to expect; and, therefore, 
reproach and condemn him, because, in conformity to all 
that is honourable among men, and acceptable to God, though 
the greatest producer of wealth, he presumes to marry and 
have children. If a curse is to rest upon the poor man, who, 
amid his cares and toils, takes a lovely companion to cheer 
the rugged path of life, whom God favours with a numerous 
offspring, for whose support he labours with hard industry,— 
what shall we say of thousands, who corrupt society by their 
licentiousness, produce nothing to the general stock, bat, 
individually, destroy as much as would support fifty poor 
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families? Instead of ascertaining the real cause why the 
labour of the poor man is not rewarded, why his unremitting 
efforts are not sufficient for his family, we are constantly met 
by the cheerless, cold-hearted systems of Malthus, and Wil- 
mot Horton. The first teaches that man (that is, the poor 
man) must cease to “ multiply,” and the second, that if he 
do not, the only remedy is, to remove him and his progeny 
beyond the seas. Thank God! we have better counsellors, 
and, under the auspices of those who are better disposed, 
without either of these unnatural expedients, I hope a 
brighter day will yet dawn upon England's industry,—an 
industry without a parallel in the whole world. 

Having dwelt longer than I intended on the anti-marrying 
scheme, I would only just remark, in considering the mea- 
sures proposed for affording relief, that though a revision, and 
a remission of Government taxes, ought to be insisted upon, 
it is possible to expect too much from this quarter. Other 
measures, in connection with this, will be found indispensible. 
We want a repeal of the government taxes, the land-owners’ 
tax, the bishops’ tax, the monopolists’ tax, the extortioners’ 
tax, and all the taxes which the people lay upon themselves 
by their vicious indulgences. It is not the government only 
that can effect this change; it will also require the consent 
and co-operation of persons of authority and influence. Nor 
will it be effected merely by the enactment of wise and saluta- 
ry lawa; just principles, cordial feelings, and benevolent 
actions will be requisite among all parties. It is high time 
that selfishness should cease to be the sole spring of our ac- 
tions, and that, by philanthropy and good will, we should try 
to heal the wounds of the people, and restore to unity and hap- 
piness, in the place of strife and misery, the contending par- 
ties of the country. 

I proceed now, in reference to the three classes of the poor, 
to offer what I consider to be the best and most effectual 
remedies. These proceed from a rational view of society, 
and would require considerable sacrifices in some instances 
for tle general good ; and, as they pre-suppose a considerable 
influence of christianity upon the minds of men, I may expect 
that what f shall advance will be pronounced by some, vain 
and chimeri al. If, for fear of probing the evil to the bot- 
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tom, men are disposed to drag on, as at present, in the midst 
of civil commotions, and at the risk of person and property, 
let them do so; but I prefer pointing out a better course, 
and, in carrying forward the work, none will be more ready 
to put his shoulder to the wheel. 

As to the first class, their poverty, proceeding from their 
own vices, can only be removed, by removing the cause. A 
greater diffusion of wealth, in all probability, would increase 
the evil with them, and would hurry them on to final ruin. 
What a pitiable object is a man, who, with decent parts, in a 
good business, and prosperity within his grasp, is debased and 
ruined by intemperance, his family abandoned to the world, 
and cast as a burthen upon society! Now, what can be done 
for such ? We ought, at least, to endeavour to reclaim them, 
by removing, as far as we are able, every temptation; by 
introducing them to the company and association of exempla- 
ry characters; and, especially, by faithfully and affectionately 
warning them of their folly. Our success, through the bles- 
sing of God, in reclaiming one, who is, or may be the father 
or master of many others, may involve in it the well being 
and happiness of numbers. I would not omit here to remark 
that, as the poverty and misery of many families is owing to 
female vices, and to juvenile crime, our christian women would 
also do well to seek out such characters, and endeavour to 
reform them. After all, many will have so reduced them- 
selves in their circumstances, impaired their constitutions, and 
forfeited the confidence of others, that, even with a change of 
conduct, they will not be able to raise themselves from a state 
of poverty. Such, like the prodigal son, ought to be received 
with affection, and classed with those infirm and unfortunate 
persons who are properly objects of our charity. 

In reference to that numerous class who are suffering from 
incompetency of wages or want of employment, I beg to be 
rather particular. They have suffered long and patiently ; 
and, while other interests have been protected, theirs has 
been sacrificed. Pressed down beneath a load of taxation, 
their labour depreciated by the operation of machinery, their 
bread kept dear to support the land owners, and barthened 
with the impositions of various monopolies, while numbers 

have been amassing wealth, they have been reduced to the 
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last extremity of suffering. God has made of “ one blood” 
all the families of man, and it cannot be His will that, in a 
nation abounding with wealth, the laws of society should be 
so perverted, as to deprive the sober and industrious labourer 
of the means of a comfortable subsistence. It is by the laws 
of a country that property is secured, and, by the same laws, 
varying with circumstances, the wealth of the country is va- 
riously distributed. Mr. Peel was correct in referring to 
the railways, the increased value of property, &c., as proofs of 
increasing wealth. If we want other proofs, I would say, 
look at the public roads, railways and canals, and the vehicles 
which are used upon them,—the amazing increase of costly 
buildings, the magnificent mansions, the princely palaces of 
the rich; the spacious factories, and public works, which 
every year are raising their towering heads,—the vast increase 
of expensive machinery in every department of manufacture— 
the immense stock of manufactured goods stored up in every 
part of the kingdom, and consigned to various parts of the 
world,—the value of the shipping belonging to England, 
and which is constantly requiring an increase of harbour,— 
the improved stock of cattle, which now cover an extensive 
and highly cultivated soil,—the riches of our mines, which 
may be deemed exhaustless,—the costly clothing and furni- 
tare of all the middling and upper ranks of society,—the im- 
mense value of the precious metals in the article of plate, 
&c.—our antique, scientific, and literary stores,——foreign 
loans, foreign possessions, and foreign prodace, belonging to 
persons in this country,—added to an extented circulating 
medium of gold and silver to a very greatamount. With 
these tangible proofs before our eyes, to say that there is any 
scarcity, (I had almost said, limits) of wealth in this country 
is little less than madness. The consumption ofall kiads of 
luxuries, the vast sums spent in superfluities, the annual sale 
of twenty-four millions of gallons of spirits, are demonstra- 
tive proofs of the same fact. Of the utter destitution of the 
poor I have remarked already. Why these wide extremes ; 
that, while numbers have been getting immensely rich, the 
working people have been reduced to the lowest state of pover- 
ty? The laws by which wealth has been distributed are de- 
fective, and have constantly operated in favour ofa FEW, to 
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the ruin of the Many; and the religious obligations of juslice 
and humanity have been lost, amidst the pride and avarice of 
the age. And, instead of the rich being called upon to contri- 
bute a little to the poor, through the hands of the overseer, aa 
is the case at present, we ought to seek a just and legal pro- 
tection for their labour, and to set an example of a generous, 
and warm hearted anxiety to raise them in the scale of sovie- 
ty. The Government, the Magistracy, the rich, and all clas- 
xes ought to join in the work ; which, to be done well, must 
spring from feeling, and not from policy. 

Whoever be in power, I would urge, as the greatest mea- 
sure of relief that can possibly be afforded to the labourers of 
this country, a recésion, if not a total abolition of the eorn 
laws; for this the country ought to be united, and never te 
suffer their minds to be diverted from it by any other mea- 
sure. Competition is so strong in most branches of manu- 
facture, and labour so plentiful, that a fall in wages has been 
inevitable, and therefore a reduetion in the price of bread, the 
article which regulates all other sorts of provisions, is rendered 
indispensible. It is not of much consequence how many, or how 
few shillings a man receives for his week's labour; what he 
wants is, that the price of his food and labour may corres- 
pond. There is no labour monopoly; it has net been pro- 
tected from incessant encroachments; and therefore to allow 
a monopoly of the staff of life, is decidedly to oppress the 
poor. It is true, the land has peculiar burthens te bear; but 
cannot these burdens be either partially or wholly removed ? 
There is the land tax, the malt and hop tax, the church tax, 
the poor tax, Ac. But if it were unencumbered with these 
charges, it might surely be fairly left to foreign competition. 
A free trade in corn, by bettering the condition of the people, 
would produce a great revival of tradeat home. Those who 
scarcely ever spend a shilling, would become customers for 
every domestic article they want. I, believe all parties are 
convinced that this change would give general relief; but the 
landed gentlemen (though, it is clear, in several respects, 
they would themselves share in the benefit,) are i power, 
and though many of them have chaplains and confessors, 
they have not yet learned, to “ love their neighbours as well as 
themselves.” 
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1 would next recommend, a general revision of the taxes, 
and a fotal repeal, to a considerable amount. Taxes should 
always press casily upon the necessaries of life, and upon those 
home manufactured articles, in which the principal expence 
is labour. The taxes upon candles, soap, tea, prints, &c. are 
severely felt; and such a tax as that upon bricks is very in- 
jerious, because nearly the whole value of the article is in 
the labour. The assessed taxes are not only vexatious, but 
operate against employment in a great variety of ways. Pro- 
perly, and not poverty, in my opinion, ought to bear the taxes ; 
and it is unreasonable, after suffering labour to be so seriously 
depreciated, still to continue an intolerable burthen of taxa- 
tion upon it. The changes in the system of trade, and espe- 
cially the adoption of machinery, has thrown immense wealth 
into the hands of some, and has impoverished others; and 
therefore I maintain, that property, in whatsoever shape it 
exists, and not labour, should be taxed. Besides, the govern- 
ment might ease the country of many local burthens, (perhaps 
impositions) such as corporation taxes, church taxes, tythes 
and easter dues, and (if the able bodied-poor were provided 
for) the poor taxes also. The monopolies which are kept up 
in the country, to enrich a few, at the expense of the many,— 
such as the game monopoly, the church patronage monopoly, 
the corporation monopoly, and, above all, the East India mo- 
nopoly,—ought, for the sake of the country, to be dealt with 
as they deserve. 

In devising a remedy for the able-bodied poor, I cannot 
omit to mention, that a great advantage would accrue from plac- 
ing a cheek upon the practice of absenteeism. It is unnatural 
for a man to derive his property from a country which sup- 
ports and protects it, or from the labour of its inhabitants, and 
yet spend it in another country which has no claims upon 
him. Well might Mr. Atwood, when speaking of the drain 
of money from this country, ask, “ Did the 100,000 English 
travellers on the continent take no sovereigns with them ?” 
The evil of absenteeism ought not to be tolerated. If a poor fel- 
low happen to leave his family chargeable upon his neighbours, 
he is inmediately advertised, and a reward offered for his appre- 
hension ; but these gentlemen take the proceeds of their estates, 
which ought to be circulated amongst their neighbours, and spend 
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them in a foreign country, with impunity, Jf cheap living be 
their object, the repeal of the corn laws, and the remission of taxes, 
might tempt them to stay at home, for they, as well as every other 
class, would feel the benefit. However, something ought to be 
done to mitigate the evil, 

Tbe measures I have hitherto mentioned, are inthe hands of 
the Government, and it will doubtless be said, the legislature can 
do nothing for the people, while the House of Commons is princi- 
pally composed of men who are interested in the present abuses, 
This, I know, is the great difheulty ; bat let the people be peacea- 
ble, persevering, and stand upon the justice of their cause ; let them 
not forget the unseen Hand of OMNIPOoTENCE, which can turn 

; the hearts of men like the waters of the sea ; and, viewing the 
" signs of the times, I cannot despair of a speedy reformation. 

The magistrates, the gentlemen, the tradesmen, and (if I may 
again be allowed to mention the name) the clergy, ought te 
turn their attention to social economy. They ought to consider 
their connection with a suffering population, and remember that 
pride, selfishness, and oppression, are sins which, sooner or later, 
will fall upon their own heads. The people work for them, and 
they ought to sympathize with, and protect the people. Covete- 
ousness leads to extortion, and of this we have many instances in 
the grinding systems connected with trade, ‘* Moderate labour 

; and reasonable wages,’’ ought to be every master’s motto, as, 
“* obedience to masters and contentment with a competency,” ought 
to be every servant’s. The rage for machinery has been carried 
too far; the iabour of the poor ought never to be invaded, unless 
there are obvious advantages : the thrashing machine and the pow- 

4 er loom are now considered unprofitable speculations, and happy 
for this country, if they had never been known! Rich and poor, 
masters and servants, ought to mix more together, and cultivate 
kind and christian feelings towards each other. In the words of 
Lord Fife, 1 would say, “ Much of the present difficulties arise 
from a want of consideration for each other among the different 
classes of the community, All parties should be united in a dis- 
position to relieve the poor, and in the principle of—live and 
let live.” 

From the above it will be seen that no single measure; ne 
isolated effort, no formal enactment, no mere act of policy, can 
work a cure in favour of our labourers; it will require a deep 
sense of duty in all classes, a pervading spirit of philantropy, and 
a combination of important and persevering efforts. All I fear 
is, that virtuous principles are too rare, —- in the bigher 
orders, for accomplishing so necessary, and so God-like a change. 
The system of paying the labourer by poor-taxes, cannot be too 
much Cceprecated; but still, if the country will not endeavour to 
pay them in some better way, this must be continued ; they cannot 
starve ; and, at the present price of labour and provisions, it is 
impossible to live by their own industry, 

J pass on to the third class of poor persons, 
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shape or other, is the only means of affording them suitable as- 
sistance. Our obligations torelieve the fatherless, the widow, the 
aged and the infirm, are most sacred, and can never be violated, 
without offeuding Him, who is the Father of usall, Owing, 
probably, to so many claims from able-bodied men, these cases 
are awfully neglected ; orphans, widows, and aged persons, are 
obliged to labour, and live, in a manner the most afflicting to a 
feeling mind. The present poor laws, unsatisfactory at best, are 
especially so, as a source of relief to those, whose claims are found- 
ed on natural infirmities. They are objectionable on the fullow- 
ing grounds :—The relief they afford is too uniform, and far from 
sufficient in most bad cases—audacity and impositions are una- 
voidable, and are practised to a great extent,—the country is 
unnecessarily taxed to support the complicated and expensive 
machinery of settlements and poor offices, besides for the relicf 
given to the poor ;—the attention paid to the poor, and the spirit 
in which relief is generally given, is any thing but that of christi- 
an kindness,—the rich and the poor are kept at a distance, which 
is one cause of the want of cordial feeling betwixt them,—in 
fact, these laws are a mere form, without feeling ; and, when any 
good work is to be supported, they are a standing excuse for the 
sordid and the selfish. Instead of these laws, then, | would recom- 
mend a plan in the spirit of older times. 1 would divide every 
large town into districts or parishes ; say Preston, into ten; each 
containing about 500 families ; for every district the people should 
choose two judicious and humane persons, who, with such volun- 
tary assistance as they might obtain, should take the gratuitous 
oversight of the poor. With a regular system of inspection, re- 
siding near or among the people, and all the districts acting in 
concert, every worthy case would be attended to, and imposition 
and fraud easily detected. I would know nothing of settlements : 
residence and real distress, should entitle a person to relief. Next, 
as to the means: all should be volantary contributions, either 
once a year, or once a quarter; not at the church or chapel doors, 
but regularly through the town, and with periodical state- 
ments as to the state of the poor and the state of the funds ; the con- 
tributors would have the privilege of awarding their bounty 
to any particular district, or appointing persons for that purpose. 

The overseers of a district (for such I would call them) should in- 
vestigate every case, and give direct relief, or, which im some 
cases would suit quite as well, allow a ticket of recommendation to 

persuns who make it a regular and praise-worthy duty to give 

meat, clothing, cordials, and other assistance to the poor. As no 

person, without a ticket, would be considered worthy of relief, they 

might be so contrived as entirely to remove mendicity, one of our 

greatest nuisances. Even if the money was raised as at present, 

this plan, and the division of labour bere recommended, in my opi- 

pion, would be attended with inealeulable advantages, This is my 

mode of relieving the naturally poor, and } am only sorry that I 

have nut now an opportunity of giving further details, and meet- 

ing probable objections, Ge 
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PUBLIC CEMETERIES, 


However justly we may complain of the demoralizing habits 
of a great portion of our population, it is evident that rational 
principles are fast supplanting the reign of superstition, in the 
management of many of our social institutions, Amongst other 
instances, the plies Some of Cemeteries in large towns, deserves 
to be pointed out. Those who have visited these modern im- 
prenete in Liverpool and Manchester, cannot help but admire 

ow well they are ada to ensure the end of a decent, secure, 
retired, and respectful interment of the dead. In London, a com- 
pany is rit pm establish one upon an extended scale; and 
every town ought to follow the example, according to the extent 
of its wants. In those towns where there has been a great in- 
crease in the population, the scenes exhibited in the church yards, 
for want of room, are often revolting to our feelings. Be- 
sides this, there are strong reasons in our regard for health, why 
the dead should not be interred in the heart of a dense population ; 
whilst there can be no good reason assigned why the interment of 
the dead should be confined to the ground surrounding a place 
of worship.* At the general revival of the dead, the distinction 
of sects, and the sanctity of places will be unknown, and why 
may we not allow the ashes of all parties to amalgamate in some 
secluded place, during their previous repose ? : 

Of the success of these undertakings, 1 cannot entertain @ 
doubt: strong opposition may be expected from those who 
are interested in the present arrangement of burials ; but their 
obvious utility, would command the support of those whose prin- 
ciples and circumstances leave them at liberty to think and act 
for themselves. In Manchester, though the land was purchased 
at nine-pence per yard, and the inclosure aod the arrangements 
completed when labour was higher than at present, tho last time 
I enquired, I was told that, besides affording a handsome remun- 
eration to the registerar, the concern yielded a profit of 12 per 
cent. Undertakings of this sort are not so hazardous as moat 
other speculations ; for, the unoccupied ground being made to pay 
for itself, the expeuce of the inclosure seems to be the extent of 
the risk. A botanical garden, upon a small seale, might also be 
included in the plan, Inside of the wall, all around, might be 
planted trees, shrubs, and flowers, of a great variety, and which, 
whilst they would facilitate the studies of the botanist, would have 
a most interesting appearance to the every-day observer ; these 





* “Agreeable to the Old Roman Law of Twelve Tables, the places of inhumation of 
the ancients, were universally excluded from the precints of their cities. In England 
church yards for burials are not of earlier date than year 750, and the moderns would 
have done qell, if they bad followed the custum of the ancients in burying, not withia 
WT tenho of the Malone led to tl f places of worship, 

1e tombs of the Saints, in all bability, to the ereetion o sofw 
for at these the people frequently eek te worship ; and the continuance of this connec. 
im is a strong proof that superstition has still a strong hold in this land of boasted 
iberty.” 
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objects combined would render the place pleasing, healthy, retired 
and solemn, Thus, by the expence of one inclosure, these desir- 
able additions to the conveniences and ornaments of our towns, 
would be easily accomplished. Undertaken in shares, with the 
benefit of others’ experience, I have no doubt, every reasonable 
expectation of profit would be fully realized, and another step 
gained towards the good order and rational arrangements of 
society, 


HOLIDAYS AND RECREATIONS. 


In consequence of the result of our Election, it is reported, 
we are to have no more cock-fighting, and that the races will not 
be supported as heretofore. Now, whatever I may think of the 
election, | should be glad if these should prove the results. As 
to the cockings, they are a low, vulgar, cruel sport, suited only to 
grovelling minds, and have a demoralizing, vicious tendency, 
And the probable reason why this, as well as racing, was not 
included in the cruelties, punishable by Mr, Marten’s act, is, its 
being so extensively practised by country gentlemen, The races, 
eruel in themselves, and attended with great expense in training 
of horses, &c., draw together the very scum of the country. 
Prostitutes, gamblers, pickpockets, and such like, bring among 
us their pestiferous influence, and live upon that which the people 
are so foolish as to squander among them. The effects of the 
races on the comforts of families, the shopkeepers, as well as the 
poor themselves, know too well; for at this season, many 
persons get behind in their circumstances, so as never to 
recover themselves, The races are pregnant with innumerable 
evils, and I should be heartily glad to see, next summer, instead 
of drinking booths, gambling stalls, and thousands of idle specta- 
tors on the moor, the ground ploughed up, and sown with the 
staff of life. 

But are the people to have no holidays? no recreation? Is 
the wearisome routine of labour never tobe broken, and is the 
spirit of man never tobe exhilerated? Il answer ; the present 
toil of the apg) | man is far too intense; his hours every day 
are toolong; and I would not only advocate oecasional relaxa- 
tions, but an abridgment of the hours of his daily labour. But let 
his recreations be rational, both as to the kind, and the time 
of pursuing them. Though we have one day in seven as a day 
of rest, | know, that other occasional remissions from labour are 
real enjoyments to the labouring class, and are reasonably expec- 
ted. There was a time when holidays were numerous in this 
country ; and even now, where the people’s circumstances admit 
of it, the Catholics are more favoured than the Protestants. I am 
an advocate for holidays, but at the same ti- -o, reason ought to 
regulate, both the occasions, andthe manner of observance. How 
disgusting, to see those days which were set apart fur the purpose 
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of calling to mind some important event connected with christia- 
nity, devoted to gaming, cruelties, intemperance and excess! We 
might, with propriety, fix upon two or three days in the course 
of the year, as memorials of events, connected with our religion ; 
such as christmas-day, in rememberance of the birth of Christ, 
and good-friday, in rememberance of bis death ;—a few days in 
commemoration of national events ; such as the termination of the 
late war; the commencement of the reign of our present beloved 
King ; and (what we expect soon to take place) the passing of 
the act, for restoring the rights of the people, to choose their own 
representatives in Parliament:—and also, a few days, in the 
course of the year, to celebrate such events of a local character, 
as might afford just and profitable grounds for perpetuating 
their rememberance in the way of innocent festivity. If these 
days, thus properly connected with important events, were set 
apart, and observed in a manner the most likely te promote friend - 
ship and kindness, piety and religion, gratitude and patriotism, 
it would forma striking contrast to the irrational and beastly man- 
ner in which some of our present holidays are kept; and these sea- 
sons would be anticipated and remembered with pleasure, without 
producing that demoralization, and family distress, which are 
inseparable from our present customs, Wale methods might 
be contrived, to amuse, entertain, and instruct the people; and, 
under the controul of judicious and influential example, these oc- 
casions would afford the finest opportunities for innocent relax. 
ation, rural exercises, and the acquirement of scientific, historical, 
and religious knowledge. How pleasant, after a morning spent 
in religious exercises, to see parents and children, traversing 
nature’s paths, beholding the stupendous works of God! How 
pleasant to see rich and poor, mingling together, exhibiting the 
sympathies of humanity, and striving to strengthen the social 
bond! So important is it, to give a are r direction to ail the 
movements of seciety, that nothing should be overlooked, which 
can be made to contribute to well being and happiness of 
man, 


COMMUTATION OF TYTHES. 


Farmers and land owners ought to be dissuaded from enter- 
taining, for a moment, the question of commuting for tythes, 
First, because compulsatory payments in religion are becoming so 
unpopular, that the clergy, in opposition to the good sense, and 
strong feeling of the country, willprobably not presume long upon 
the prudence of collecting them, They talk of their rights, truly, 
but the public have rights as well as they, and the government 
has also a right to remove all causes of disaffection and disorder, 
Circumstances are changed, and these gifts, perverted from the 
original object for which they were bestowed, ought not to be 
insisted upon in the face of the nation, but should be placed at the 


: 
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disposal of the government, as the trustee, fur the general good 
of the people. But if the clergy can succeed in obtaining, in- 
stead of every tenth sheaf, a fixed sum of money, they will then 
be able to draw from the people their enormous incomes in a 
manner that will be less likely to excite opposition. The troubles 
of “‘tything time’’ would then be over, and the demands of the 
priest would stand in a few figures, under the significant signs of 
£. s. d. 

But, secondly, it would be bad policy to agree to a fixed sum 
regulated by the present prices of agricultural produce. We can- 
not expect these prices to be maintained, and hence, this is one 
reason why the clergy are favorable to the change. It was the 
advance in land which put the dignitaries of the church in 
possession of such immense revenues ; and for the land owners 
to consent to an adjustment, which would again give this body 
an advantage from its depreciation, would argue little skill in 
defending themselves, The effect of fixing payments in money 
may be seen in the low charges which are demanded for the 
attendance of the minister at funerals, Kc, These were fixed 
when money was much more valuable than itis now. The ful- 


lowing is the charge in this parishfor funeral dues :— 
8, 

NE s 0.0 vk 0 cacbetdees cocces conceeseecse 0 

Charl .coceccccccccccecee cocescecce eee O 
Passing-Bell........seseeeees: cece @ 

Tolling ee ee ee eee eee eseseseeseeeeseeesee U 


GBS 000000 cccens cocsct ence cesceeeessoces 1 


Beadle...... seer ee eeeeereeeteseeesesesecse O 


Dues at St. Peter's ..ccscccccccccce sescccee 
5 


If these charges were to be fixed now, with the present value 
of money, does any man think that the minister would be sa- 
tisfied with a paltry nine-pence, the sum demanded by the 
person who tolls the bell? The period when these items were 
agreed upon, was the time for farmers to have commuted for 
tythes; but at present, they will act wisely to stand still, and 
wait the result of events, 


VARIETIES. 


Toleration.—The following advice was addressed by a Ca- 
tholic Bishop, to the Pretender, son of James I1,—* Above all 
things, never force your subjects to change their religion. No 
human ery can force the impenetrable entrenchment of the 
human heart. Force can never convince men. It only makes 
them hypocrites. When kings meddle with religion, in place of 








* Some of my readers are accustomed to sur-charges ; and many of them will not be 
iguorant of the chirteen-pence, appended to the above he . " 
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protecting it, they make it their slave, Grant civil toleration to 
all, not approving every thing as indifferent, but as bearing 
with patience whatever God permits, and endeavouring to lead 
men by gentle persuation.”’ 

Athanasion Creed,—Parson Paten was so much averse to the 
Athanasian Creed, that he never would read it, Archbishop 
Secker having been informed of his recusancy, sent the Arch. 
deacon to ask him his reason :—*“ 1 do not believe it,”’ said the 
priest. ‘* But your Metropolitan does,’’ replied the Archdeacon. 
**lt may be so’ replied Mr, Paten, “‘and he can well afford 
it,—he believes at the rate of seven thousand pounds a year, and 
I only at that of fifty pounds.”’ 

Tithes.—The Rev. Mr. Beresford has instituted twenty-four 
actions, in the Court of Exchequer, against the parishioners of 
St. Andrew’s, Holborn, from whom he claims tithe on inhabited 
houses. The Parishioners, at a meeting, resolved to persist in 
defending the actions. 

The Church.—We meet with an article of intelligence, almost 
in every one of the weekly papers, headed “ Tue Cuurcn.” 
Now as the only valuable object of the Church, or any church, 
can be, to reform the people, to teach them to be good and vir- 
tuous, and happy, one might reasonably expect that these articles 
would constantly include successful instances of this description, 
Alas! they consist merely in telling us that The Rev.—or the 
very Rev.,—or the hon, and very Rev. is appointed to the 
vicarage to the rectory is licensed to the perpetual 
curacy————on the presentation of some Bishop; Patron, Earl 
so-and-so, Verily “‘ The Church’? must have been made for 
parsons, and parsons for the church, Is the history of hirelingism 
all that the newspapers can give us as to the progress and utility 
of this mighty ecclesiastical corporation ? 

Lies nm Advertisements, §c.—* Positively the last week,” 
was hung up ata glassexhibition, for, I think, six or eight weeks 
together. —** The whole of the furniture, of Mr. to be sold,"* 
when two cart loads had been taken away.—Bell’s Life in Lon- 
don is called “the best and cheapest newspaper.”’ If this be 
true, what sort of a paper must the worst be ?—The following 
belongs to that tribe, whose system of delusion is nearly closed in 
this country : “ Dr. is numerously resorted to by the af- 
flicted of ail classes. The poor, to whom the doctor kindly gives 
his advice gratis, feelingly express their gratitude for the benefit 
which they have derived from his skill and experience. We 
regret to acquaint our readers, that, notwithstanding the man 
solicitations which he has received to prolong his stay, he fi 
it impossible te remain later than (mentioned,) We have 
been most respectfully informed, that fees to a consiaerable extent 
have been offered him to prolong his visit, which he has most 
decidedly refused.'’=-Gentee| families frequently order their ser- 
yants to say, they are not in the bouse, when they really are; 
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though they thus teach them lying by rule, yet they often complain 
of their servants being great liars. 

Faithfulness. —“ Fear not them who cau only kill the body,” 
said our great Master, who exemplified in his own death an 
exalted example, and whose injunctions remain authoritative to 
the end of time. What an adherence to this command, do we 
find in the case of John the Baptist! He was a “burning and a 
shining light ;** and I so much admire the noble feelings of his 
soul, and his integrity to his office, that I would strongly recom- 
mend, as a standing admonition to all teachers, who are privileged 
with an audience of kings and nobles, his faithfulness in warning 
guilty Herod, in consequence of which he was beheaded in prison. 
John, not only reproved the king for his adulterous intercourse 
with Herodias, his brother Philip’s wife, but “ for all the evils 
which Herod had done.’”** He did this, not by any distant al- 
lusions, not by general declamation ; but individually and per- 
sonally, he said, ‘it is not lawful for thee to have her.” This 
is the sort of teaching we want, but how can we expect those, 
whose object is the ease, the honours, and the riches of the world, 
to act like John the Baptist ? 

Price of Religious Instruction.—Even in America, where 
religion and liberty are said to be peculiarly caressed, we find 
heavy complaints of the expence of the clergy. In fact, when 
giving instruction and receiving money are associated together, 
no matter, whether under the sanction of a government or a sin- 
gle congregation, the progress will be uniformly that which is 
here described. 

“ By-and-by, the rapacity of the clergy will accumulate here, as much 
property as that most dangerous body of men have grasped and held in 
England. Governor Lincoln, of Massachusetts, in the message preceeding 
his death, stated that the clergy had levied upon the people of Massachu- 
setts thirty millions of dollars in six years. 

“Let the incomes ef the clergy, and church property, be subject, like 
other property, to taxation. Religion is to them a trade, as much as the 
making of shoes is to a shoemaker ; and Sunday is their day of labour.” 

“ January, 1830.—We bave 13,900,000 of people now in the United 
States, who employ about 13,000 clergymen, at 1,000 dollarsa yeareach. 
We pay, therefore, to the discordant sects of theology, 13,000,000 of dol- 
lars a year, besides the expense of charches, and irregular exactions and 
fees. In half a century our population will be 60,000,000, and we shall far 
outrun the clerical taxes of the English hierarchy, which are now 40,000,000 
of dollars annually. Sir James Macintosh, in his Vindicie Gallice, has 
shown, by argument not easily controverted, that church property is public 
property "—Lectures on Political Economy, by Dr. T. Cooper, president of 
the United States South Carolina College. 

The zealous labours of this friend to the important cause of 
public education, has obtained for him the honorable appellation 
of ‘*the Brougham of North America.” 


Mark VI, 18 Lukelll, 19. 
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Liberality —“ May we not be allowed to believe and hope in the case of 
Roman Catholics, what ia other cases we are obliged to fear, or to lament, 
that meo do not always act, or speak, or think, in exact accordance with 
the rules to which they have assented, or the words or formularies which 
they recognize as their own.” — Letter of the Bishop of Chester. 

Newspaper Instruction.—In the Morniug Herald of Wednesiay, are two 
suicides recorded,—the one of a boy, the other of a man: the first had in- 
jured his uncle’s horse, and the second his master’s gig. The fear of cen- 
sure deprived these poor people of the power of calculation: they preferred 
settling the greatest and last account, before the trifling one immediately 
presented to them: the frown of a master or uncle, himself perhaps some 
poor creature trembling at a dun or at a neighbour's ill opinion, seemed 
more terrible to their bewildered apprehensions than the awful countenance 
of the Omnipotent. Newspapers are full of instruction: here is a text to 
preach from, both for servants and masters—undue severity andundue 
servility—vices each unworthy of men, and greatly injurious to society, 
They who would really read lessons to the world, ought to take a news- 
paper into the palpit, and their instructions could not fail of a practical 
effect. The general fault of preachers is, that they are dreaming of a 
world that never existed; and, learning their wisdom from books, their 
advice is perfectly general, and the particular case of an individual escapes 
the apprehension, Newspapers would be thought bat irreverend things in 
a church; and yet, if the good of society be the olject of preaching, they 
might afford the best instances for the application of biblical texts. There 
is not a question of morality which does not oceur in the week's 
newspaper; and if they were to be made the subject of enlightened com- 
ment, the cases would have the advantage of being perfectly understood. 
The most touching of all sermons are those special ones which arise out of 
parish accidents ; but there is an odium in this. If the events of the week, 
as recorded in the Spectator, were taken for the text, there would be aff 
the advantage, aud none of the scandal, ofa particular case. Iu one single 
Morning Paper, the number of cases of society susceptible of improvement 
is almost innumerable. In the very paper before us, there is the sad sub- 
ject we have alluded to; the cases embrace the whole circle of duties 
between master and servant. The case of Ann Hunley, who, under the 
pressure of great distress, stole a piece of beef from Mr. Atkins, the but- 
cher,—here is a text on the subject of furtitade and resistance of tempta- 
tion in the moment of distress, besides the occasion for giving sound prac, 
tical advice in the emergency, There is the abominable case of Mr. C, 
Smyth, his alleged treatment of his wife, their dreadful quarrels, their 
miserable home, and ultimately their exhibition in public about a chaldron 
of coals, Domestic happiness is an art, whatever people may say about 
temper, good and bad; and as it ought to be taught—w hat better place for 
teaching than the pulpit? The law reports would shew how disputes 
might be avoided, and the fully of litigation’ The very advertisements, 
indicative as they are of all kinds of wants, and of endless ingenuity ia 
supplying them, would in their turn afford ample food for enquiry and 
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tnition. The newspaper may be thought but an odd vade-mecum for « 
clergyman ; but we do not see why the newspaper might not be made the 
vehicle of instraction. The newspaper is usually considered a profane 
thing, like a pack of cards: but this is the remains of an old prejadice, 
connected with the history and abuse of these journals of society: they 
are in themselves no more profane than the History of England. This is 
not to say that there are no profane newspapers —Spectator. 

Southwark Election.—Iit was resolved, at a meeting of the 
friends of Mr. Calvert, that, instead of wasting the money in the 
pageantry of chairing the new member, it should be distributed 
amongst the poor and distressed residents in Southwark. The 
expense of chairing, it is said, would amount to between £500 
and £600, 

State of the Metropolis.—Hubert Smith, lamenting the evils 
of Sunday travelling, and the difficulty of suppressing it, says, 
*‘cannot there be found a few individuals in the city of London, 
say only ten, five clergymen, and five laymen, who will make a 
trial of what can be done in effecting this great object ?”” If ten 
righteous could have been found in Sodom, it would have been 
spared; I hope there is no comparison intended. Religious 
idleness seems to prevail in London, as eisewhere, 

Every-day Language m the Public Streets.—Passing down 
the Old-Shambles on a Saturday evening, a number of boys 
were tossing by the light from a draper’s window, when one, ela- 
ted, J suppose, by his success, exclaimed with an emphasis, “ It 
isa tail, by G—d.”’ Meeting three drunken fellows in Church- 
Street, disputing about something, one gave vent to his feelings 
with “G—d d—m his soul to hell fire.” Speaking of a market 
looker, in a neighbouring town, two persons, each in a sentance, 
brought in “‘G—d d—m him,—that d—md monkey,—G—d 
d—md scamp.’’ A porter, at a coach-office, dissatisfied with 
some order he had received, replied “I'll be G—d d—md 
if 1 do.”’ 

I am sorry to pollute my pages by a repetition of the awful 
and profane language which the above sentences contain, and which 
are but specimens of what we constantly hear in the streets ; 
but I am still more grieved to think, that no check seems to have 
been imposed, ‘nor any effectual attempt made to convince the 
persons who indu'ge in swearing, of its impropriety and sinful- 
ness ; and this must be my apology for introducing the subject 
in so unusual a way. The indifference which is now manifested 
towards the prevailing, and even ostentatious commission of vice, 
I hope, will justify the means which 1 here adopt for arousing the 
attention of every friend ‘to the reformation of the people. I 
would strongly recommend to every good man to reprove the 
practice of swearing, whether im the poor or the rich, the gentle- 
man or the Leggar, and to encourage every likely means of im- 
parting that instruction which would lead the people to abandon 
it, if we had suitable men for teachers, I would say to them, 
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instead of compiling your sermons from abstract materials, and, 
in a great measure, confming them to incidents of antiquity, 
turn into the world, visit every street, frequent the market, call 
at the ale-houses and gin-shops, be present at the public sports, 
parade the town at nights, listen to the language of the youths as 
they leave the factories, and mix with the multitudes, especially 
on market-day evenings; and you will obtain by these exercises 
so much knowledge of the world, and of the state of morals, 
as will furnish you with the most valuable materials for instruc- 
tion, and enable you to become, what you are frequently repre- 
sented to be—the salt of the earth, and the light of the world. 

Crime,—At our Quarter Sessions, held this month, it was 
painfal to behold the usual exhibition of juvenile delinquency. 
Oat of about the usual number of felons, I noticed 22 under the 
age of 21 ;—some of whom are but 15, 14, 12, 11, and one as 
young as 9. Imprisonment being found of no service for the 
purpose of reformation, the punishment of transportation is now 
frequently resorted to.—The following extract will give some 
information as to the increase in this mode of punishment. ‘In 
the year 1825, there were 233 persons transported to Botany 
Bay, from Great Britain and Ireland; in 1826, the number in- 
creased to 1,815; in the year 1827, it was still further increased 
to the enormous number of 2,587 persons: and in 1828, there 
was a triflmg reduction, leaving the number at 2,449." I ask 
again, do our judges and magistrates never think of tracing this 
increase of crime to its proper source ? 

Incendiarism.—The diabolical rage for wantonly destroying 
property in the southern counties, seems to have somewhat sub- 
sided ; and it is now a distressing task, to read the statements of 
the trials, convictions, and sentences of the unfortunate persons 
who have been implicated. May the men of Lancashire take 
warning, and regard those men as their greatest enemies that would 
endeavour to incite them to any such lawless deeds! Oppres- 
sion in masters, and insolence in men, are equally reprehensible ; 
but for any to have recourse to such measures as those which 
have been practised under the name of “‘ Swing,”’ betrays a total 
want ef regard for personal safety and the social good, and such 
an abandonment of all moral obligation, as nothing but the deepest 
depravity could have created or maintained. Even poverty itself, 
where there is any principle, would scorn the crime and the foll 
of destroying property, to get relief. The fact is—the people 
have not been instructed ; they have been oppressed ; and, as is 
obvious from the rage against the clergy and the tythes, the 
clergy have fed themselves and not the flock, Cannot every 
man see this? Shall we labour for ever under a system, which, 
whilst it monopolizes the good things of this life, is every day 
exhibiting its utter incompetency to diffuse and strengthen 
those sacred ties which are intended to bind society together ? 

Blackburn Church.—The damage which this splendid church 
has sustained by fire, and which, of course, every person must 
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deplore, scems, at this moment, to render it a subject of attrac- 
tion, 1! mention it, principally, as affording another opportunity 
of protesting against so shameful and scandalous a waste of the 
public money, under the garb of religion. Does the promotion 
of real religion require such buildings? or is Blackburn, one of 
the poorest districts in the county, the place that required so mage 
nificent a temple ? What contention it created, and is still creating 
in the parish! What consummate folly, to suppose, that those 
who live in huts and cellars, would even venture to put their 
heads into a place so majestically forbidding | But religion, now, 
is in the hands of therich. The gross expense of this church, acts 
of parliament, and other matters connected with the building of it, 
as detailed in the charchwardens’ accounts, is, £37,510: 11:4: 
but as all was not wound up at the time, and as there has been 
a grand organ, and a constantexpenditure since, I should say, the 
round sam of furty thousand pounds will not be far incorrect, 
How the £4,000 for repairing it, is to be raised, perhaps is not 
yetknown. Forty thousand pounds for a church in Blackburn ! 
spent on a place of worship for a people that cannot boast of a 
single resident magistrate! For this sum, eighty good, com- 
modious, useful places of worship might be erected, well adapted 
for the worship of the Almighty, on the Sabbath, and for schools, 
reading rooms, lecture rooms, and other useful purposes through- 
out the week. The church people; in building their national! 
schools, act with good sense, and combine decency, utility, and 
economy; but in building churches, they seem to be guided 
by notions the most absurd and extravagant ; in the one case, 
they spend their own, in the other, the public’s money, 

Truck Bill.—1n connection with Mr Littleton’s bill to abolish 
the Truck system, the introduction of a clause to the following 
effect, would be found of service :—*‘ Be it further enacted, that 
every master spinner, manufacturer, artisan, or any other person 
who hires labourers, shall pay the wages of every man, woman, 
and child, weekly, (unless a written agreement be entered into 
to the contrary,) that he shall pay them on the premises, in which 
the works are carried on ; and that the master or his agent shall 
pay them individually.’” Persons conversant with trade will be 
fully acquainted with the reasons which support the above sug- 
gestions. The work people in few places, are paid as honourably 
as they arein Preston. The truck system has never been intro- 
duced here, or any of those dishonourable modes of payment, by 
which the labourers in other places have been so much harassed, 
Monthly payments, in some parts, are quite established, and I 
have known instances where the payments have been at the 
distance of six, eight, or ten weeks from each other. What must 
be the condition of the work-people under these circumstances ? 
if they can subsist at all, it is at the mercy of the shop-keeper. 
It is also well known that, owing to an understanding betwixt 
some master artisans and landlords, they regularly take their 
men to a public-house to pay them their wages; the consequence 
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I need not detail, Paying individually, isalso important. Instead 
of being at the trouble of getting change, and even when they have 
change, to save the trouble of paying the children and workmen 
separately, they unite a number together, and pay them in one 
amount, leaving them to get the change, and make the division 
themselves, ‘The evils of this practice I bave often witnessed ; 
I have seen about a dozen children, hooked together (as the 
phrase is,) whose wages were from 1s, 3d. to 5s. each, and after 
getting change, generally all in copper, complaints of short count, 
short payments, and defrauds, occurred almost every week. But 
this is not the worst ; the men often go to a public-house to make 
the division ; and I am credibly told, by a friend in a neighbour. 
ing town, that persons at certain trades, go every saturday night 
to certain houses for this purpose. He says, that they first get 
a pint, then, by the pressing invitation of some of the party, 
another pint ; they get rather cheery, and begin to drink spirits ; 
they remain then till late in the evening; and often, in con- 
sequence of the langour felt next morning, pursue the same course 
on the sunday. These, I think, are strong reasons for the 
above clause, Let the men be paid weekly, individually, and 
on the premises, and these evils will be avoided, 

“ Silver at the Door,”*—I would advise the Methodists, on 
the occasions of their public sermons, to discontinue the obvox- 
ious demand of “si/ver at the door,’’ I had hoped that the 
light of a liberal age would have shamed them out of it; but I 
find, from an advertisement on our walls, it is still retained, 
Does it not give a theatrical air to the whole service ? a first-rate 

reacher is announced, and not less than six-pence for entrance ! 

‘hat aspect does it bear towards the poor? Oh! that passage 
in James (II. 1—11) is still a dead letter! I question the 
policy, also, of such a measure. There may not be many that 
would absent themselves on this account, but, for myself, ever 
since I was capable of thinking, | have always refused every 
invitation, coupled with these terms. I hold by Paul's advice, 
“As every man purposeth in his heart, so let him give ;’’ [ 
dislike compulsatory payments in religion in every shape, But 
there is another objection, which 1 think cannot fail to have 
weight with the most serious of the Methodists, Infidelity, ever 
ready to revile, seizes upon this practice, and, identifying it 
with the christian religion, with whose honourable name it is 
connected, tries, by such occasions, to rivet upon the minds of 
its votaries, the sentence of condemnation, 

But, to me, there always seems a misgiving in the person's 
mind, who draws up the advertisement; and this is conve 
by—‘“as usual.’”* Why mention “as usual?’ Does that 
sanction or justify any thing, not good in itself? The fact is, 
an apology seems to be necessary, and here we have “ as usual,’’ 
for the apology.—In 1825, besides this, we had “‘ the low state 
of the funds,”* and im another advertisement, at a distance 
it was, “according to custom, for the better accomodativg 
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of friends.’ Mr. Newton, im a conversation I once had with 
him on the subject, said, “the charge of silver was to keep out 
the multitude, and to secure accommodation to those who were 
likely to give ;’’ and I remember Mr. Lessie, assigning a reason 
sume what similar, In my opinion, it is too glarmg a feature 
of that mercenary system, which, so long p:-rsisted in, has brought 
society to its present wretched and immoral condition.—The best 
friends of methodism, despise the practice, 

Modern Indelicacy.—Engravings of a very immodest east 
have, of late, been exhibited, especially in Manchester, in the 
windows of the shops devoted to the sale of these articles. Female 
figures are publicly represented in a manner which every modest 
lady will condemn ; and, from the groups of persons frequenting 
these places, no doubt, the owners have fuund their interest, in 
thus corrupting the morals of the people. ‘The same thing, 
though not to any estent, was attempted bere, in a shop in 
Cheapside, which was engaged for a short time for the sale 
of prints. 

Important.—A hair-dresser, in bis advertisement, announces 
‘embellishments for the head, whether for the senate, the 
bar, the pu/pit, or the stage!’ 

Reformation.—In the Christian Guardian is advertized a 
book, entitled, ‘* Infant baptism the means of national refor- 
mation.’’ It deserves a most extensive circulatron—if it be true. 

Yorkshire Bite !—The misapplication of the origina! of this 
term is very general. We always use it to convey a feeling of 
mistrust; or a fear of coming mm contact with one more adept 
in cunning than ourselves. Jt is true Yorkshire men are keen 
dealers; this, however, is no detraction; on the contrary, it 
may bean evidence of industrious habits: The hespitality for 
which they are so famous, gave rise tothe term ‘* Yorkshire 
bite. It 1s said the fatted calf and generous feelings greet the 
stranger at every step, and, after the common salutation, will you 
bite? or, will you sup? js sure to follow; and from this 
originated a term, used as a sarcasm, but which, in peint of fact, 
ought to be used asa compliment. 

Augean Stable —Augeas, aking of Elis, had a stable, which 
would hold three thousand oxen, and had not been cleansed for 
thirty years. He hired Hercules to clean it, which he did 
by turning the river Alpheus through it. Hence is derived the 
classical quotation of “ the Augean Stable.”’ 

A Finish '—* Well, Mr. Livesey,’’ said a person in a respecta- 
ble business, but who has been given incessantly to drinking, having 
met me at a barber's shop, ** 1 suppose you believe there will be a 
resurrection ?”* “* Don't yon ?”? Lreplied, He answered “I don’t 
know.”” ‘But you might know, if you were disposed tolearn,”’ 
*Puh! it’s all a bum !’’ ** A time will come,” I added, “ when you 
will view the matter with more seriousness ; on the approach of 
death, perhaps when it is too late, you will see your folly.” “I 
shall not,’’ he rejoined with a determined air, “I shall live till & 
die, and after that the devil may take me ifhe will |!” 
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Correspondence. 





To the Editor of the Moral Reformer. 


Sir, 

AT a time when a great part of the population of this country ere 
groaning beneath a complication of evils, both morat and political, a work 
whose design is to “ promote as extensively as possible, by every nudable 
teans, the individual andsecial beppiness of the people,” canvet, methinks, 
be unacceptable. 

The morality of the country, 1 have ever considered, as a brilliant orna- 
ment, and the most productive source of comfort to its inhabitants :—for 
where morality is, industry and comfort go band in band. Ere the Per- 
sians, under the command of Cyrus, acquired the empire of the east,— 
when they coatentedly ranged amongst their own barven bills, and were 
renowned neither for the magnificence of their courts, the luxury of 
their tables, nor the namber of their sanguimary victories,—ihey pursued 
with avidity the paths of moral rectitade, and, radient with heathen vir 
tues, set examples not unworthy of imitation, even in these days of civili- 
zation and christianity. ‘Tbe chiidven of the most powerful amongst them, 
instead of being trained up amidst scenes of luxury, dissipation, and effemi- 
pacy, (as now is the case amongst us) underwent no easier discipline then 
what was assigved to the most destitute orphen, or the hardest son of the 
meanest herdsman; their palates were not vitiated by the mixture of 
“* sauces und ragouts ;" they were not early taught to impair their under. 
standings by an immoderate use of ardent spirits; but, on the contrary, 
{and in direct opposition to the present mode of this country) their diet 
was plain, their exercises were innocent, and both contributed to invigo- 
rate the body, lay the foundation of future health, and render old age 
comfortable and happy. 

Bot what strikes us with still greater admiration is, the reasons which 
they assign for this mode of early tuition. Unlike other legislators, 
who are satisfied with establishing punishments for criminals, it was 
their wish that they might have none to punish; being persnaded 
that it was much better to prevent crimes, than to chastise them. Such 
were the Persians 560 years before Christ. I do not here bring forward 
the Persians as a fit model whereby to form a s\stem of education amongst 
us, but merely to contrast the education of the powerful amongst them, 
with that of the rich amongst us; and to shew the great value at which 
their legislators rated temperance and sobriety ; whilst our government, by 
a late measure, has not hesitated to strike at the very root of morality. 
That the government, in the late beer act, bas let loose a powerful opponent 
to morality, I think, Sir, you will wot deny. Sins of lewducss, which 
wound the constitation, and deaden the finer feelings of hamanity ; tempo. 
rary stupifaction, morbid insensibility, and mental derangement ; extra. 
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vagance, poverty the most humiliating, and the most wretched ; domestic 
strife, and all its attendant disadvantages to the younger branches of the 
family; and, lastly, cheerless death itself, make part, and swell the 
retinue of the habitaal drunkard. Such are the evils of ebriety ; and yet, 
our legislators, instead of endeavouring to prevent it, countenance, and 
even encourage it. 

1 will not now trespass longer upon your patience, I will only add, 
thet every exertion, although it may be only efficient in part, is laudable, 
and ought not tolak support. With sincere wishes for the success of 
your undertaking, 

1 remain, Sir, Yours, &c. 


JUBA. 





To the Editor of the Moral Reformer. 


Sir, 

Ir is obvious that man was designed for bodily labour, from the 
fact that his body is provided, by the All-wise Creator, with mechanism 
fitied for action ; which would be almost useless, were it merely intended 
that we should give ourselves up to indolent inactivity, and would manifest 
a useless display of contrivance, The Creator has uniformly adjusted, 
throughout the whole of his works, with the nicest ingenuity, the most 
simyple means for the accomplishment of wise and necessary purpuses; and, 
as far as our discernment can perceive, there is not a single phenomenon, 
presented to us in nature, without some adequate cause; nor, on the other 
hand, is there any contrivance or mechanism, which has proceeded di- 
rectly from the haud of God, that is not designed to effect appropriate 
results, If such be the case, we cannot hesitate to conclude that the 
body of man is eminently fitted fur labour. Look at his hands, capable of 
grasping and wielding the heavy sledge hammer, and equally capable of 
pickivg up a grain of sand, Consider their varied, rapid, and graceful 
motions, the flexure of the fore arms—the diversified movements of the 
whole extremity—the erect posture of the body—the graceful, easy, and 
powerfal inflexions of the whole frame, and the facility and rapidity of its 
loreanotion,; aud to these considerations, add the ability of man to con- 
ceive aud design; and then we shall be convinced that we are admirably 
coustructed for effecting the most complicated and varied operations. 
Accordingly, we uniformly observe that the symmetry of our bodily propor- 
tions are improved—the strength of our muscular power is increased, and 
the functions of our whole structure are preserved in a state of healthy 
activity by exercise; whilst disproportion, muscular weakness, and dis- 
ordered’ functions are occasioned by inactivity. Labour also contributes to 
promote mental energy ; for, when the body is enfeebled, the mind cau 
never be vigorous. Also, sv far from bappiness being deminished by labour, 


and piomoted by Inglorious ease (as some have erroneously supposed) we 
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have the clearest proof that it is consonent with, if not dependent apon, 
exertion, by the fact, that previous to the fall of man, Adam was placed ia 
the Garden of Eden, in order to cultivate it; clearly manifesting that the 
Creator appointed labour as one of the blessings of life. Let not the poor 
man then repine that his lot is toil—that his occupations are laborious, 
aor desire the indolence of the rich; but remember that labour, while it 
promotes both health and happiness, is the very design for which his beaw- 
tifal and wonderful body was constructed. 

I have no hesitation in admitting, that when laboar is too long continu- 
ed, or too violently exercised, it is perverted, and becomes an evil; and 
when labour, diligently pursued, ceases to yield an abundant supply of the 
necessaries of life, the intention is frustrated. That there are some de- 
partments of labour in the country, which, though highly useful to man, 
do not afford the artisan any thing like a fair remuneration, all good mea 
must sincerely deplore. Also, that man should be reduced to the necessity 
of occupying so large a portion of his time in order to procure the 
means of a subsistance, is neither consonant with right reason, nor 
with the designs of Providence; but is, on the contrary, a grievous evil. 
Was man merely possessed of a body, and vital energy to give it activity, 
then it might be proper that he should devote the half of his existance to 
bodily activity: but when we consider that, as well as corporeal powers, he 
is endowed with an intelligent mind, we must reasonably infer, that some 
portion of his existeuce eught te be appropriated to mental improvement. 
In the present state of things, however, ia this country, we cannot hope 
that the labourer can enjoy much time for intellectua) pursuits. Whilst 
taxation is oppressive, provisions dear, machinery multiplying, and pupu- 
lation increasing, the workman cannot have much relaxation, but must be 
obliged to toil long and diligently, and subsist upon a very scanty supply 
of the necessaries of life. 

Many occupations also, which are at present followed, are highly detri- 
mental to health, and therefore contrary to reason and the design of Pro- 
vidence; such as spinning, power loom weaving, &c. The bleeched 
cheeks, the relaxed frame, and the premature old age, which we almost 
uniformly witness in those who pursue such employments, sufficiently 
evince their relaxing tendency ; and when we add the low vices and menial 
imbecility of those who are let loose upon the world, ut the intervals of 
labour, from these hot-beds of immorality and disease, to spread their 
moral devastation, it cannot but call forth our regret, that such places as 
our factories, unless better regulated, should ever have been established. 
I am very far from being an enemy to any real improvement, but } must 
say, that when labour becomes a cause of bodily weakness and mental 
depravity, it is diverted from its legitimate intention. Necessity, it is 
said, is the mother of invention, bet in the establishment of many large 
works, and in the contrivance of some species of machinery, | am preity 
well satisfied, that invention has too often preceeded necessity, nay, 
has even created it, and teaded much to bring om the present unnatural 
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Much as we wry lament the adventitious state of things which at pre. 
seut exists, and grievously as the labourer especially must feel it, it is the 
duty of every rational being, individually, to consider if be cannot, in some 
measure at least, alleviate bis own distresses by prudent industry, rather 
than by venting his dissatisfaction in useless complaints. This hint is 
mtended more particularly fur the consideration of those individuals, who 
pursue their occapations at their own houses, and who are the arbiters of 
their own time. Diligence is the chief requisite fur them to cultivate, for 
without it, labouris waprodactive and irksome. How many of those, belong- 
ing to this class of labourers, spend many precious hours, and days, 
aud weeks, in demoralizing company and beastly revelry! Such, to regain 
their loss, are compelled to protract their labour to a late hour of the day, 
and to toil with double exertion towards the termination of the week ; 
when, by a regular and diligent economy of their time, they would perform 
tauch more work, and have some hours for relaxation, at proper periuds, 
which they nright devote to mental improvement, or healthy bodily recrea- 
tion. It is very lamentable that so few appreciate the value of time, and 
are sefficiently disposed to regulate it with economy. If the workman 
will but consider, that when he misemploys his time, he is making a pecu- 
wiary sacrifice, inasmuch as it is by the right use of time that money is 
obtained, I thik that be would he convinced that it is his most valuable 
property. How mach more comfortable is the man whe, with prudent 
ealculations, diligently pursues his labour! If he cannot get all that may 
be necessary, in general he can obtain a more regular supply of the neces- 
saries of life. His wife is cheerful and contented, his children present the 
rosy bloom of health, and they all seem blessed with comparative happi- 
ness. If at any time his mind is over-cast, the engaging smile of his af- 
fectionate wife, and the prattle of his happy offspring, disperse the gloom, 
and urge him to persevere in the path ofduty. Embarrassments do not 
sink him in hopeless despair, nor impel him to purchase present relief at 
the expence of future aggravated evils. Let no one mistake me ; J am nut 
wishful to urge the labourer to exert himself above his powers; 1 am only 
desirous of convineing bim of the necessity of diligence in his oecupation, 
as a means of lessening his pecuniary difficulties, and of preserving a cheer- 
fuluess of spirits, anda healthy state of body. No one can appreciate the 
value of diligence, nor eredit the extent of the labourer’s dependance upon 
it for happiness and health, without observation ; andl am well convinced 
that few who compare the state of the man who follows his employment 
with diligence, and that of the man who only works at intervals, will 
dissent from my opinion of the importance of this duty. 


Yours respect fully, 
A SURGEON. 





JOHN WALKER, PRINTER, CHUR( H-STREET, PRESTON. 











